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I. 


It is now more than fifty years since I first became familiar 
with the phenomena of so-called spirit-communication. If 
my early investigations are worth recalling, it will be because 
of the interest that attaches particularly to the beginnings 
of great movements, and because few persons now living can 


*([The substance of the present record was published in an article con- 
tributed to the North American Review for October, 1908. The present story 
was written out and sent to us before its publication in the Review mentioned 
and it was stipulated that Mr. Trowbridge should be at liberty to use the ma- 
terial elsewhere. It should be noticed that the author does not claim any 
scientific importance for the paper, and neither can we give it that value, owing 
to the want of various credentials which are necessary to make the facts evi- 
dential. But the character of Mr. Trowbridge will make the incidents worthy 
of record as helping to suggest or encourage the investigation of similar cases 
when freshly discovered. 

Mr. John T. Trowbridge is well known in this country as an author and 
editor, and anything that he may have to say on the subject of his experiences 
will have an interest to intelligent people. That is the reason for giving record 
to his article, and it will at least serve to show the perennial nature of the 
phenomena that are the subject of psychic research and may confirm the ex- 
periences of those who have more carefully recorded them at the time of their 
occurrence, 

It will be apparent to critical students of these phenomena what objections 
can be made to many of the incidents as are here reported. It is not necessary 
to exhibit our critical acumen by indulging in the record of them. The article 
is intended to be rather historical than scientific and will have its value wholly 
apart from its ability to withstand sceptical criticism —Editor.] 
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relate experiences extending so far back, with these amazing 
manifestations of a power that remains no less mysterious 
and no less real, after having been so often explained away. 


II. 
Mrs. Hayden and the Raps. 


Early in the year 1852, Dr. William R. Hayden, publisher 
of a weekly newspaper in Boston, asked me one day in his 
office if I had ever heard the “ Rochester Knockings.”” He 
went on to say: “I’ve got them, or something of the kind, 
in my house, and I don’t know what to make of them.” ‘The 
“ Rochester Knockings,” as they and kindred phenomena 
were termed at the time, having first manifested themselves 
in Rochester three or four years before, had afterwards 
broken out in many places, and became a subject of wonder 
or ridicule all over the country. I had hitherto regarded 
them with skeptical indifference, but what Dr. Hayden had 
to say of them roused my curiosity, and I eagerly accepted 
an invitation to hear them that evening at his house. 

The séance had commenced when I arrived. The doctor 
placed a chair for me at a table around which were seated 
three or four other persons, all strangers to me, except Hay- 
den’s partner in the newspaper business, Mr. Peabody. Mrs. 
Hayden was the medium, I then saw her for the first time. 
I observed her carefully during the evening, and never for a 
moment doubted her sincerity of character and honesty of 
purpose; an impression which some years of subsequent ac- 
quaintance with her tended to confirm. She was not espe- 
cially cultured, but a woman of good sense, pleasant manners. 
and an amiable disposition. 

When silence, interrupted by my entrance, had been re- 
stored, we all listened, and soon heard a series of rapid but 
faint concussions, which seemed to be neither on nor under 
the table, but in the leaf itself, somewhere between the me- 
dium and the shaded lamp before her. Mr. Peabody, who 
was getting a message from his “ gran’sir’,”” passed a pencil 
up and down a printed alphabet that lay on the table, and 
paused when a decisive rap was heard. ‘Thus words, sen- 
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tences, and finally a long communication was spelled out. It 
was something quite commonplace, such a message as any 
other grandfather might have given any other person pres- 
ent; but what astonished me was that any message at all 
should be given in that way. ‘The medium’s hands were in 
sight all the time, usually folded on the edge of the table, and 
she seemed to await the result of the word-building with as 
genuine an interest as any of us. At times a mistake would 
occur, which would not be discovered until it was found that 
the sentence did not make sense. ‘Then the pencil would go 
back over it until a rap would indicate the word that was out 
of place or misspelled. Other messages were given, and a 
few names spelled out, which some present declared to be the 
names of departed friends, unknown to the medium, but I 
received nothing more definite than “ Father,” hard as I tried 
to get some initial. ‘The séance over, Mrs. Hayden welcomed 
my most searching questions as to what she knew of the raps, 
and how they were produced, and I was convinced of her 
candor when she looked earnestly into my eyes and said: “I 
know no more about them than you do.” I went away puz- 
zled and astonished, but by no means satisfied that departed 
spirits had anything to do with them. 

This séance was fairly representative of the early, crude 
manifestations which were then awakening an interest in 
3oston, and which I witnessed on frequent occasions in Mrs. 
Hayden’s presence. Many surprising “tests” were received 
by others when I was in the circle; of which a single example 
will suffice. Once the word “ Squeak ” was spelled out for a 
young man, a stranger to the Haydens, and to all of us, ex- 
cept a friend who had introduced him. He appeared much 
agitated, the communication purporting to come from his 
mother. 

“When I was about nine years old,” he afterwards ex- 
plained, “I had a new pair of shoes, and was so proud of 
making them squeak as I walked about the house that she 
gave me that nickname, and often called me by it. But it 
hasn’t been in my mind—I haven’t thought of it for years.” 

I got some tests for myself, but nothing very well worth 
recording until one memorable occasion when I had the good 
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fortune to find Mrs. Hayden alone. She was reading an 
evening paper, which she laid aside as I entered. The raps 
came on the table almost as soon as I was séated; and in a 
little while she said, “ They want to communicate with you.” 
I replied, “If I can get a message without taking up your 
time, it will give me great satisfaction, Keep on reading 
your Transcript, and let me see if anything will come.” 

She assented, and sat with her shoulders towards the 
lamp, in order to get the light on her paper, while I placed 
myself on the opposite side of the table. Not only was her 
face turned away from me, but the lamp was between us, and 
she could not by any possibility have seen the letters at 
which my pencil pointed. 

One of the first words rapped out was “Father.” That 
was not surprising; it had been spelled out for me several 
times before, and it was in my mind at the time. My father 
was to me the nearest and dearest intelligence in the life be- 
yond this, if there was any life beyond this, or any such in- 
telligence. Isaid: “If you are really my father, you should 
be able to give me your first name; ” which was immediately 
followed by a lively dance of raps on the table. I carried the 
pencil down the alphabet, and there came a response at W, 
the right initial. I had a notion that anything that came 
might be a reflection from the mind of some one present; 
and it was just possible that an unconscious movement of my 
own hand had influenced the rap. But the letter I next ex- 
pected, which should have been i, was passed over, and no 
knock came until I arrived at s. I could make nothing of 
that; and the next letter given, ft, was still more mystifying. 
Wst could start no orthographical combination of letters. 
“Ts that right?” I asked; and a brief patter of affirmative 
raps responded. ‘The next letter was o, and I had the enig- 
matical beginning Wsto, which could certainly lead to no in- 
telligible conclusion. Then an » was added to my riddle; 
and, Mrs. Hayden happening to look up, I asked her if she 
could make anything of it. 

“ Are the letters all right?” she asked. Decided raps— 
yes. “Does he read them right?” In response, an e was 
added, and I had Westone. The right reading flashed upon 
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me; and when I rewrote them: W. Stone: the glee mani- 
fested by the little concussions in the board was something 
affectingly human. Stone was my father’s middle name, 
which I had not had in my mind at all, while W. was his first 
initial. This was all I could then get of the name, which was 
not given in full until a later sitting. 

I was quite overcome by this evidence of an operating in- 
telligence separate from my own mind or the medium’s, and 
possibly of my father’s actual presence. I remember well 
the effect produced upon me, indescribable in any terms, as I 
sat gazing at what I had written from the mysterious dicta- 
tion, and trying to grasp its bewildering significance. 

Mrs. Hayden resumed her Transcript, and I the use of the 
alphabet and pencil, asking, from that time on, mental ques- 
tions only, and receiving answers as direct and relevant as if 
I had asked aloud. Some of these came in a way as unex- 
pected and surprising as that in which the name had been 
given; but as they related chiefly to my father’s last illness, 
they cannot suitably be detailed here. Things I had forgot- 
ten, until thus reminded, came first, and matters which I 
thought should come first, came afterwards; but all were 
correctly given, although one part of the message was wholly 
unintelligible, until a mistake in writing it down was discov- 
ered, as in the case of the first and second names, thus afford- 
ing additional proof of the action of a mind independent of 
my own. That the medium’s volition, or cognizance of re- 
sults, had nothing to do with all this, was. absolutely certain; 
only her presence was necessary for the production of the 
raps. Who and what, then, was the invisible collocutor in 
this astounding telepathic dialogue? Where the other sta- 
tion, and what the nature of the instrument, that by such 
simple but inscrutable means transmitted messages charged 
with the purport of things known only to the dead, if the dead 
were not still alive? 

[received through Mrs. Hayden’s mediumship various com- 
munications after this, generally satisfactory when conditions 
were favorable, and all, even when trivial or baffling, as they 
sometimes were, tending to confirm my conviction that they 
came from some source beyond her consciousness or my own. 
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Granting that the intelligence shown might have had a sub- 
conscious origin in either of us, the raps by which it was in- 
terpreted remained still to be explained. ‘That they could 
not be accounted for on any “ toe joint” theory, I had start- 
ling proof-on one occasion when I had walked home with the 
Doctor in the afternoon, and only he and his wife were pres- 
ent with me at the table. It was a heavy center table. The 
Doctor and I were on opposite sides of it, the medium at my 
right hand. I have quite forgotten what had been going on, 
when the raps became so unusually loud that he said jokingly, 
“Can’t you knock any louder than that?” Instantly there 
came so tremendous a blow in the massive mahogany, that I 
cried out excitedly, “ Hayden, you kicked it!” ‘ Did I?” 
he said, at the same time moving his chair back two or three 
feet towards the wall. Immediately another resounding 
blow followed, and the table, as if impelled by it, rolled to- 
wards him on its casters, and tilted over upon him, the leaf 
resting on his knees. “ Who kicked it that time?” he re- 
torted, while Mrs. Hayden also moved her seat back, as if to 
get out of the way of such antics. I followed their example, 
so that the table had a wide space for its uncanny perform- 
ances. After resting on his knees for a few seconds, it 
righted itself (his hands were held up in full view over it) 
glided back across the floor, gently at the start, then, with in- 
creasing momentum, and tipped over again, lightly as a 
feather, this time on my knees. Both the Doctor and Mrs. 
Hayden were several feet away from it, and I remained pas- 
sive, holding up my hands until it once more righted itself, 
and rolled to its original position in the center of the room. 
All this was in broad daylight. The performance concluded 
with several loud raps. 

“ Did I kick it?” chuckled the Doctor in his corner, and 
I was obliged to admit that he was as innocent of kicking as | 
was. ‘The floor was carpeted; there was no possibility of 
any mechanism being concealed in or under the table, and 
there was an open space between it and the medium. On 
several occasions after this, in the presence of other mediums. 
I saw tables and other pieces of furniture tipped and moved, 
generally with curtains drawn and lights turned low; but it 
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was a kind of exhibition I never much cared for, or went out 
of my way to witness. 

It was an interesting feature of the early séances with 
Mrs. Hayden that no pecuniary profit was derived from them, 
and both she and her husband appeared to be as disinterested 
investigators as any of their guests. But as the medium’s 
power developed and became more widely known, the de- 
mands made upon her time by their friends and the friends of 
their friends correspondingly increased; until the Doctor an- 
nounced to me one day, “ It’s one of two things; it has got to 
stop, or it has got to be a business.” I implored him not to 
make it a business; but he shook his head. ‘“ There’s money 
in it,’ he said; and money was an important consideration 
with him just then. His weekly newspaper was not flourish- 
ing, and he had been for some time anxious to turn his atten- 
tion to some more profitable enterprise. Was not here a 
providential offering? Opportunity to aid in giving to the 
world the revelation of spirit communication, and of grasping 
at the same time afortune. He seemed to think so; and Mrs. 
Hayden became a public medium. 

She was undoubtedly the best in Boston, in those days, 
and she soon became the most noted. ‘The Doctor disposed 
of his newspaper interest, and devoted his energies to the new 
business. For a while it drew in a good deal of money, but 
this never came in quite fast enough, and he conceived a bold 
scheme of taking Mrs. Hayden to London, and achieving a 
success with her there, beyond anything possible on this side 
of the Atlantic. His judgment was in a measure justified by 
the results. He took a house in a fashionable quarter, and 
soon attracted to it throngs of visitors, many of them titled 
or otherwise distinguished, dukes, authors, reformers, men 
of science; Bulwer Lytton for one, then at the height of his 
fame as a novelist; and, for another old Robert Owen, the 
socialist, then an octogenarian, who, through Mrs. Hayden’s 
mediumship, became converted from his life-long philosoph- 
ical skepticism to a belief in immortality. The avowal of this 
conversion through her means I had from the aged philan- 
thropist’s own lips, when I saw him in London im the spring 
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of 1855, and talked with him through his ear-trumpet on what 
had become to him the most vitally interesting of all topics. 

The fee of a guinea was paid as rapidly for admission to 
these London sittings as half-a-dollar had been paid in Bos- 
ton; and the Doctor’s dream of affluence might have been 
realized, if the expenses of being abroad had not been pro- 
portionately high, or if other mediums had not soon crowded 
in, to reap their share of the harvest. 


III. 
Vision and Prophecy. 


One of my intimate friends of those years was Benjamin 
P. Shillaber, who had gained a reputation as a general humor- 
ist by his sayings of “ Mrs. Partington.” He was then edit- 
ing the Carpet Bag, a weekly paper, mildly comic, to which I 
was acontributor. He was also interested in the mysterious 
communications, and we often discussed them when we met. 
One day in his.office he spoke to me of a friend whose wife 
was developing some extraordinary mediumistic traits. This 
friend was Alanzo E. Newton, editor of the Pathfinder Rail- 
road Guide, whose office was in the same building with the 
Carpet Bag. I eagerly accepted the offer of an introduction. 
We found Mr. Newton correcting proofs at his desk, and 
after a little talk about the manifestations in his house, he 
invited me to call and witness them for myself. This was in 
October, 1852. 

I called one evening, and made acquaintance with Mrs. 
Newton, in their modest home. She was petite in person, of 
a singularly trustful and sympathetic nature, generously im- 
pulsive, and like her husband, earnestly religious. They 
were both members of the Edwards Congregational Church, 
although Mr. Newton was even then penning his remarkable 
letter to the Church on “ The Ministry of Angels Realized,” 
giving their own private, personal experience, and adducing 
Scriptural authority for the new, or rather renewed, faith ;— 
a letter which both signed, and which, when printed, created 
a considerable stir among the members of the body to which 
it was addressed, and led finally to the signer’s withdrawal 
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from a commission that had long been the habit of their lives, 
and was still dear to them. ‘This was the first of a long 
series of able writings on the same and kindred topics by 
which Mr. Newton became well known to the Spiritualists of 
America. His wife’s mediumship was as different as possible 
from that which produced the rappings and other more mate- 
rial manifestations. When, as we sat together that first even- 
ing, the “influence” as it was called, came upon her, her eyes 
closed, her features assumed a wrapt expression, she drew 
two or three deep breaths, in what seemed a condition of semi- 
trance (although she never at such times lost consciousness ) 
and began to speak. ‘The subject was their troubled relations 
with the Church, regarding which some invisible friend was 
giving them comfort and council. Not invisible to her, how- 
ever, for to her inward eyes the room was full of spiritual 
beings, some as real to her as if they had appeared in the 
flesh. The first communicant gave way to others, and some 
really beautiful and inspiring things were spoken on the sub- 
ject of spirit existence and the belief in it,—of all which I re- 
call little but the ease and readiness of the language, quite 
different from the medium’s ordinary speech. At length she 
turned to me and said in a changed voice, after a pause,— 
“ Your father is here.” I asked some questions, hoping for a 
test, but got none, although the answers were such as my 
father might have given, and her description of him was con- 
sistent with my recollection of his form and features, after a 
lapse of eight or nine years. Whether these visions had any 
actuakity, or existed in the seer’s too weird imagination, I 
had no means of knowing, but I was convinced of the purity 
of her intentions, and of her husband’s absolute faith in her. 
My visits to the house became frequent after this, and I 
had the satisfaction of witnessing, and even in assisting in, 
the development of new phases of her mediumship. She was 
the first person I ever knew who had the psychometric fac- 
ulty. I found her wonderfully accurate in reading the char- 
acters of persons wholly unknown to her if something belong- 
ing to them, a lock of hair, or their handwriting, was placed 
between her palms or on her forehead. It might be enclosed 
in a blank envelope; for it was not necessary for her to see it, 
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or even to know what it was. Once I tried the experiment oi 
enclosing letters from three different correspondents in sep- 
arate blank envelopes, shuffling them together, so that I my- 
self should not know one from the other, and afterwards tak- 
ing them from my pocket at random, one at a time, and giv- 
ing them to her to “ psychometrize ’—a newly coined word 
that was called into active service in those days. From two 
of these, she received only a confused impression, perhaps in 
consequence of their juxtaposition for an hour or more in my 
pocket; but of the third she said, “ The magnetism of this is 
strong enough to overcome anything! ‘The writer is a man, 
and in force and energy a perfect steam engine!” She then 
went on to describe with marvellous discrimination one oi 
my intimate friends, Charles Graham Halpine, poet and 
journalist, later well known as the writer of the “ Private 
Miles O’Reilly ’ Adventures and Letters, and Adjutant Gen- 
eral in our Civil War. It was a note from him that was in 
the envelope. 

Psychometry of this kind may be only a faculty of the 
mind, and have nothing to do necessarily with departed spir- 
its, but that it was not so in her case I had what seemed ample 
evidence. Often in reading characters in this way she would 
have visions of spirits that were giving her impressions, and 
sometimes describe the departed friends or relatives of the 
writers of the letters. Once I placed on her forehead a letter 
from my sister, Mrs. Fidelia Phelps, of Lockport, N.Y. After 
holding it there for a moment, she said, ““ How many sisters 
have you?” Treplied “ Four.” “ This letter,” she went on, 
“was written by one of them.” I asked, “ Which one?” 
After some hesitation, she replied, “ Not the one who wrote 
the letter you gave me the other day” (which was a letter 
from my oldest sister, living in Illinois), “ nor the youngest. 
Some one says, ‘ second, second;’ is it your second sister?” 
“Go on and describe her,” I said; and she continued: ‘“ She 
has black hair—dark eyes—there is something peculiar about 
them—she has some trouble in her eyes.” After much more, 
which was perfectly accurate, as to the personal appearance 
and character of my second sister, she said that a child, a boy 
about twelve years old, was present, who called the writer of 
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the letter “ Mother.” That seemed the only positive error, 
while everything else that had been said was correct, some of 
it even surprisingly correct. I remarked, “ My sister never 
had such a child.” The medium seemed troubled for a few 
moments, then replied, “ He insists that he is the son of the 
sister who wrote this letter, and that he had been several 
years in the spirit world. Your father and other relatives are 
here with him.” 

Before I slept that night I wrote to my sister, relating the 
circumstances of the interview, even to the last apparent er- 
ror; and in a few days received from her this explanation. 
She had had, about twelve years before,.a son that died at 
birth, an event of which I, an absent young brother, had, nat- 
urally enough, not been informed. 

That many of Mrs. Newton’s visions were merely pictures 
presented to her mind or created by her own imagination, was 
quite certain. She herself was aware of the distinction, but 
insisted that the pictures were “impressions ” given to her 
by spirit visitants, and that her own conscious volition had 
nothing to do with them. ‘They were generally symbolic of 
some truth or some lesson to be conveyed, and were often 
highly poetic, even prophetic. When in writing the novel 
“Martin Merrivale ” I endowed the blind girl Alice with this 
faculty of pictorial vision, it was no fictitious fancy, but a 
psychological reality, attributed to the fictitious character. 

In the latter part of June, 1853, | had planned a trip to the 
White Mountains in company with Dr. Harris, a dentist of 
Worcester. Having received from him what I supposed was 
a final letter on the subject, I handed it to Mrs. Newton. She 
passed into her usual state of semi-trance, and said presently, 
—“ You will not take that trip with Dr. Harris.” 

To my remark that the arrangements were made, and 
could not well be changed, she answered emphatically :— 

“You will not take the trip with him. They say so. They 
do not explain why. But—” she gave a shudder—“I see a 
strange thing!” It was some seconds before she added—‘A 
horrible thing! a man hanging by the neck.” 

I asked what that had to do with it. “ I don’t know,” she 
replied, “but it is somehow in the way of your taking the 
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trip.” And she repeated very positively, “ You will not go to 
the Mountains with Dr. Harris.” 

As some of her visions seemed to have no special signifi- 
cance, I concluded that this was one of them, but I was im- 
pressed by it, as it threatened an interruption of my plans. 
Two or three days afterwards I saw in the Boston Post this 
item: 

“ Dr. Post, a dentist of Willimantic, Conn., has committed 
suicide by hanging himself to a bedpost.” ‘The coincidence 
of the words “ Boston Post,” “ Dr. Post,” and “ bed post,” 
served to fix the item'in my mind. although I was far from 
connecting it with Mrs. Newton’s vision. ‘The date of the 
suicide was not given, and I did not afterwards take the trou- 
ble to ascertain it, which seems now unaccountable negli- 
gence on my part, for upon that depends the question whether 
the vision was altogether prophetic, or merely, in the ordinary 
sense, clairvoyant. My impression had always been that the 
vision was received before the incident took place; and I am 
aware how immensely the interest of the incident would be 
enhanced if this point could be established. It may seem 
strange that I did not make careful investigations of such 
matters to their minutest details; but they had become too 
common in my experience to be considered worth taking 
trouble about, and I had no thought of ever making use of 
them in the future. 

It was still some days after the item appeared in the 
“ Post,” that I received a letter from Dr. Harris, saying: “I 
find I shall not be able to take the White Mountains trip with 
you, for the reason that my assistant there, whom I expected 
to leave in charge of the office during my absence, has been 
called to Willimantic, to take the place of Dr. Post, who 
lately committed suicide.” 

We did not make the trip. Whether the suicide ante- 
dated the vision or not, the prediction of a circumstance con- 
cerning me, that came to pass in this roundabout way, was 
sufficiently curious. 

Some of the best of Mrs. Newton’s perceptions had a 
prophetic character, unless we are to regard them as extraor- 
dinary coincidences; and they continued of not infrequent 
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occurrence during many years. She now became a public 
medium, but she was always ready, even too ready, to “ sit” 
for her friends, and for others whom her husband’s reputation 
as a writer brought to the house; and I was more than once 
present when she gave astonishing “tests” to persons she 
had never seen before. I will give one more instance of her 
vaticinal faculty, although it belongs to a period later than 
those I have described. 

Being present one evening when she was “ under the in- 
fluence,” she saw around my head something like a halo of 
the saint. I questioned the appropriateness of this; when 
she proceeded: “It is not a halo; it is more like a planetary 
ring—one of the rings thrown off from the sun in the forma- 
tion of the planets.” After a pause, she continued: “Now 
it is no longer a ring, but it all breaks up and comes together 
in a single mass; and there is another ring forming.” So she 
described the evolution of four or five rings, one after an- 
other, each in turn condensing into a planet. There were 
certainly four, but she was not quite sure of the fifth. To my 
question as to the meaning of it all, she replied: 

“Your mind is the sun, and they are a series of books 
you are to write, all connected, belonging to one system. 
The first will be written very soon, and the others will fol- 
low.” I had not in mind the writing of any such books, or of 
any book at all, at that time. But, very soon after, I was 
called upon, most unexpectedly, to write a serial story for 
Our Young Folks (a magazine that I was then editing) which 
satisfied readers and publishers so well, that I followed it 
with a sequel, and that with another and so on, until I had 
written for Our Young Folks and St. Nicholas five serial stories. 
each complete in itself, but all having “ Jack Hazzard” for 
the principal character. The apparent verification of the 
prophecy may, of course, have been merely coincidental; but 
it was a pleasing fancy that the ring, in each case, corre- 
sponded with the serial publication running through the year, 
and that the “ planet ” was the volume into which the twelve 
numbers were duly gathered at the end. 

Is there then a wisdom of the spirit, or are there invisible 
beings surrounding and prompting us, that “can look into 
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the seeds of time and say what grain is good?” Or is it all 
illusion? 


IV. 
Conclusions. 


In the earlier years of which I have been writing I lost 
no opportunity of studying the various phases of mediumistic 
manifestations public or private. Many of these were as as- 
tonishing as those I have described; but I need not speak of 
them further than to say that, while some were undoubtedly 
eaked out by trickery, or were perhaps altogether fraudulent, 
I was forced to conclude that they were for the most genuine. 
By this I mean that they were not produced by any slight-of- 
hand or system of deception, but that mediums themselves 
understood no more of their nature and origin than the in- 
telligent, unbiassed spectator. How then are they to be ac- 
counted for? All sorts of agencies have been conjectured, 
from that day to this; electricity, nerve atmosphere, psychic 
force, telepathy, unconscious cerebral action, anything, often, 
rather than the single, simple explanation to which all the 
phenomena, in whatever plane, unmistakably point. Even 
that over-driven and broken-down -hack, Mesmerism, has 
been taken out of the limbo of humbuggery, to which science 
previously condemned it, curried and caparisoned, re-named 
Hypnotism, and ridden bravely in the crusade against the 
greater delusion. 

I do not propose to philosophize on the subject here, but 
merely to point out that, while electricity may be employed 
in the production of raps and kindred phenomena, it can 
hardly supply the intelligence accompanying them. 

So of all the other theories except one. Why not accept 
the testimony of the manifesting power itself? Question the 
mysterious agency behind all the diverse forms of what are 
called spiritualism, who or what it is, and the answer never 
comes “ Magnetism,” “ Thought-transference,” “ Subliminal 
consciousness,” nor anything of that sort, but always and in- 
variably “ We are spirits.” If aught else, why does it not 
sometimes say so?) Why will it not listen to argument, and 
admit that it has hitherto mistaken its own identity? Ac- 
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cording to my experience, the different aspects of the phe- 
nomena are like a circle of mirrors, some fair and clean, others 
more or less murky, but all reflecting their rays upon a central 
focus of truth. Not that the assumption of spirit mediation 
explains everything. Much is still hopelessly obscure. But 
the wonder is not that this wireless telegraphy should en- 
counter so many disturbing influences, but that there should 
be any communication at all, across the dim boundaries of 
states so unthinkably dissimilar. 

The one incredible thing, from the materialistic point of 
view, is that the individual spirit should continue to exist 
after the body’s dissolution. Difficulties disappear, when we 
admit this possibility. It is no argument against the spirit- 
istic origin of the messages that so many of them are imper- 
fect, or contradictory, or even illiterate and vulgar. The ig- 
norant and the depraved are not, on entering the spheres be- 
yond this, transformed at once into angels of light. It is an 
error to regard whatever purports to come from those spheres 
as authoritative and worthy of acceptance; as if we should 
heed all the voices that call us through a speaking-tube, to 
which not only the friends who have gone out from us, but 
the rabble of the street also, have access. Is it not equally 
unwise to cut off and condemn all communication, because 


many of the calls are false or foolish, or broken by baffling 
echoes? 
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REPORT OF SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The last number of the English Proceedings contains two 
articles. The first one is by Prof. James and is the same Re- 
port that is published in our own Proceedings. It represents 
a group of sittings with Mrs. Piper after Dr. Hodgson’s 
death and before Mrs. Piper went to England. It is impos- 
sible to summarize it otherwise than to say that Prof. James 
expresses a willingness to accept the spiritistic hypothesis as 
a legitimate one and expresses, perhaps in his “ pragmatic” 
way, his readiness to wager the chances on its side. The 
primary difficulty in the way of a more positive opinion was 
the perplexity he felt about the Imperator group of “ con- 
trols” and the number of incidents which could not be guar- 
anteed against the suspicion of previous knowledge by Mrs. 
Piper. The second Report, somewhat longer than Prof. 
James’ is that by Sir Oliver Lodge and represents a variety 
of records which are not confined to the work of Mrs. Piper. 
The Report includes experiments with Mrs. Verrall, Mrs. 
Thompson, Miss Rawson, and Mrs. Piper. It is not a de- 
tailed record of all that occurred in the experiments, but a 
selection of the pertinent and important statements made by 
the mediums mentioned, perhaps I should say automatists in 
deference to some repugnance to the use of the term “ me- 
dium.” However that may be the phenomena have the same 
general characteristics in all the cases and have been used 
here with a view to interesting the public in the further inves- 
tigation of the subject, rather than in the interest of an ex- 
planation of all the facts. 

The public now learns for the first time that Mr. Edmund 
Gurney was an alleged communicator as early as 1889, his 
identity being concealed under initials in the first Report of 
the date mentioned. Some additional facts are now pub- 
lished which somewhat strengthen the view that the phenom- 
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ena were spiritistic and illustrate very well the need of de- 
tailed records to coincide with views founded upon them and 
expressed before the facts are available. ‘There may have 
been prudential reasons for withholding much of this evi- 
dence with the hope that it would be supplemented or re- 
peated in other cases. But this is only to say that propriety 
might have dictated withholding all of it in the interest of 
such a result. 

I cannot enter into any detailed account of this Report, 
nor shall I venture to examine details critically. This is not 
the place to go into them as the Report deserves. All that I 
wish to do is to give the reader some idea of the evidence 
which induces Sir Oliver Lodge to reiterate his opinion that 
the spiritistic hypothesis is at least credible in some cases. 

One general criticism I may offer at this stage of the 
paper. It does not seem that the Notes have been detailed 
and explicit enough for the reader who does not know the 
persons and facts involved to form as clear a conception of 
the evidence as may be desirable. This is a fault that it is 
hard to overcome. The reporter cannot always place him- 
self easily in the situation of an uninstructed reader or ac- 
quaintance of the alleged communicator and hence what may 
often be taken by him as clear will not be intelligible to the 
stranger. Besides there are cases where more detailed Notes 
would have enabled us to estimate the evidence much better. 
An instance of this may be given and it is only one of them. 
But it illustrates the point Iam making. I refer to the first 
record reported. In it Edmund Gurney is supposedly the 
communicator. The name Edmund is given and a friendly 
relation with Sir Oliver Lodge asserted or implied. The 
Note appended is that “a letter of Edmund Gurney was 
handed in.” We do not know how it was handed to Mrs. 
Piper, whether open or sealed or whether she did anything 
with it that would or would not suggest an attempt to read its 
contents normally. The situation is one in which we should 
know whether the opportunity of fraud was used or not. It 
was apparently a first sitting and if the name Edmund was 
not obtained by examining the letter it would be much more 
interesting than otherwise. Also there is no note on the de- 
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tail about the association of the picture handed in and the 
letter. For a proper psychological understanding of the phe- 
nomena all these details should be observed and explained. 
This defect runs throughout the Report and might be the 
subject of a detailed examination. But I shall not enter into 
it in this article. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, of course, has not intended to present 
his Report as a complete one. He has not had the desire to 
exemplify any feature of it except that of personal identity, 
with some concomitant incidents which the problem presents. 
He lays no stress upon the non-evidential matter which, tho 
it might happen to actually come from a transcendental 
world, affords as yet no adequate basis for speculation. He 
gives just enough of that sort of material for the general 
reader to form some conception of what the problem is in 
matter that claims to come from spirits besides the incidents 
tending to prove their identity. ‘This distinction between 
the two types of facts has been made, of course, by many in- 
vestigators and was especially clear in the work of Dr. Rich- 
ard Hodgson. But it is not so clearly represented in other 
Reports of the Society and perhaps could not be until those 
who make them feel more confident that a part of them is 
actually spiritistic. But what we find in this Report of Sir 
Oliver Lodge is the clear conception of the fact which en- 
ables him to form a conclusion and which will not be forth- 
coming, if we wait for a common explanation of all the ma- 
terial. ‘The first important assumption to make, after so 
much experimentation during all these years, is that the mind 
of the medium, whether subliminal or not, affects the con- 
tents of all that claims to have a foreign origin. With that 
view, which seems to me quite adequately proved on any 
theory, we may have no difficulty in separating the matter 
that is evidence of a particular explanation, even tho we have 
to leave the amount of subliminal influence undetermined. 

The first part of the record is devoted to what is called 
the Gurney Control. This means the early sittings in which 
Edmund Gurney purported to communicate. He had died 
only a short time before Mrs. Piper went to England for the 
first time in 1889. She might be supposed to have known his 
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connection with the work and his death, but she would not 
have easily obtained information regarding the little incidents 
which represent the right connection with the sitters, espe- 
cially as this first series of sittings was guarded against the 
suspicion of fraud much more carefully than the later one. 
The habitual “control” at this period was called or called 
himself Dr. Phinuit. 

There is not much evidence of Gurney’s identity given in 
the account, but for those who have once had sufficient evi- 
dence of any one’s identity, who feel that telepathy does not 
figure in such phenomena, and who know how little evidence 
is necessary to prove identity on any theory, will recognize 
the sufficiency of what is given to prove Gurney’s presence. 
Hence Sir Oliver Lodge gives much space to non-evidential 
matter reflecting the kind of interest which many have to se- 
cure accounts of transcendental information. A good deal 
is said regarding an ethereal organism which is said to be the 
soul inhabiting the physical body and which is released by 
death. Some interesting statements are made regarding 
man’s relation to God or the Absolute. It is impossible to 
take space for an adequate account of the record. But I shall 
quote a few sentences. 

At one sitting Gurney said that he existed ethereally and 
in another when asked if the other life was not overcrowded 
replied: “No, it is a spacious place. The body is only a 
covering for the ethereal to grow in. It is difficult to know 
things when in it.” Sir Oliver Lodge quotes then some 
statements of Dr. Hodgson which had been made in his Re- 
port before his death and which were based upon the com- 
munications of George Pelham about this same subject. 
George Pelham had also spoken of the soul as an “ astral fac 
simile” of the physical organism and also described it as 
ethereal. Now the interesting question may be raised 
whether Mrs. Piper’s subliminal may not be a factor in this 
conception of the case, not on the ground that the ideas sug- 
gest it, but on the ground of their common language in sup- 
posedly separated personalities. That is, is it probable that 
two persons who never knew each other would reflect the 
same expressions in this situation? 
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I do not mean to imply here that reference to the sublim- 
inal of Mrs. Piper here would help us out of perplexities: for 
we have no reason to believe that she has normally any such 
knowledge of things as would suggest an embodiment so fit- 
ting with the revelations of advanced physical science, espe- 
cially at the time of the earlier work with her. If we ascribe 
it to her subliminal we might have to raise the question of its 
education from contact with a spiritual world all uncon- 
sciously to her normal self, and that would be to assume the 
spiritistic hypothesis which it is the purpose of the sceptic to 
dispute when talking of the subliminal. On the other hand, 
we might find ourselves forced to admit that it is quite pos- 
sible, and even probable under the circumstances, that two 
distinct persons who might have associated with each other 
after death should describe the facts in the same way. We 
are not in a position to deny it and once granted we may not 
require to limit the possibilities to Mrs. Piper’s subliminal, 
from whatever source it may be supposed to obtain its in- 
formation. 

One interesting ambiguity should be noticed tho it would 
not appear to be this to the ordinary reader. I refer to the 
statement about the difficulty of knowing things when in the 
body. It would seem to mean that the soul has difficulty in 
knowing when embodied. But it is possible that it means 
that knowledge is difficult when in the physical organism for 
communicating. ‘This is not the most obtrusive meaning, as 
the context must be the natural interpretation of the lan- 
guage. But the change of subject is so often abrupt and out 
of logical harmony with environment that it quite possibly 
refers to the difficulty of communicating. If the statement 
means what Plato meant by the hindrance to knowledge 
caused by physical embodiment it would refer to the limita- 
tions of the soul in the normal condition. But as the mate- 
rialistic theory cannot assume any soul and has to interpret 
knowledge by normal experience the statement is tautolog- 
ical or useless, as we could not conceive any other form or 
any clearer mode of knowledge. George Pelham made a 
statement apparently about the living that would coincide 
with Plato’s view, namely, that we in life seemed to the dis- 
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carnate spirits like persons sleeping. But he may have in- 
tended to say this of the medium and the message got dis- 
torted. If so he referred to the conditions which I surmise 
to have possibly been meant by Mr. Gurney in his statement. 
lf this. is his meaning it helps to explain the difficulties of 
communicating. 

‘There are many other interesting and human incidents of 
the non-evidential character, but they cannot be discussed 
here. They are interspersed here and there among matter 
that complete the records of an earlier period and represent 
other sitters than Sir Oliver Lodge. One of the most im- 
portant of these was a neighbor of Sir Oliver Lodge’s, whose 
record is published because later experiments, made after 
the death of a friend who was living when these first ones 
were made, exhibit evidence of being good ones. I shall 
quote some of them. 

When Mrs. Piper was in England in 1889 a Mr. Isaac 
Thompson was a sitter and some of the results were pub- 
lished in the Report of the Society at that time. In 1903, 
fourteen years later, this Mr. Isaac Thompson died of apo- 
plexy. An interest then arose to see what would occur at 
new sittings with surviving relatives as sitters. ‘The son was 
visiting in America and through Dr. Hodgson obtained an 
opportunity to have a sitting under the usual precautions 
against knowledge of his identity. This sitting developed 
nothing that impressed Sir Oliver Lodge as important evi- 
dence, tho he admits that it impressed Mr. Edwin Thompson 
more than it did himself. Mr. Thompson, however, could 
not take a second sitting and the next day Dr. Hodgson got 
the name Agnes, which was referred to the sitter of the day 
previous and would have been jumped at, according to the 
statement of Sir Oliver Lodge, by Mr. Thompson as being 
the name of a daughter of the communicator, father of Mr. 
Thompson. On the next day ata sitting by Dr. Hodgson this 
relationship was stated and reference made to a bottle which 
was very pertinent as consonant with the communicator’s 
erstwhile medical ambitions. A reference to Liverpool, to 
his old neighbor Lodge in Liverpool, to the number of his 
children, and then during the recovery of normal conscious- 
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ness the name Thompson came, tho this had no value from 
the fact that Mrs. Piper had met the man years before as a 
sitter. But the other incidents seem to have been at least 
somewhat evidential. 

All this was a very short time before the death of Dr. 
Hodgson. ‘The sittings quoted were held on December 11th, 
12th and 13th, 1905, and Dr. Hodgson died on the 20th of the 
same month. But when Mrs. Piper went to England in 1906 
further sittings were held with such care as the circumstances 
permitted. 

The first sitting held on November toth, 1906, was not 
striking in its evidential aspects. The names mentioned 
were not important owing to previous knowledge on the part 
of Mrs. Piper, and the one incident which might have been 
valuable evidence is not given, the reader being told that 
it would not interest him, being a reference to a law-suit 
_which was correct. I think the truly scientific student would 
have been interested in it. ‘The pertinent “ impersonation ”’ 
of the correct communicator, which Sir Oliver Lodge recog- 
nizes as correct enough, is not sufficient for any but the con- 
verted man or woman. ‘The sitting on the 11th was not 
much better, tho the communicator called his wife by the 
right abbreviation of her Christian name, which may pos- 
sibly not be evidential. In the third sitting the reference to 
the communicator’s having been in the Canary Islands was 
correct and is regarded as evidential, and the recognition of 
the nursery in which the sitting was held with appropriate 
language was suggestive, if not evidential. 

The next sitting was on July 3rd, 1907. A brother of Mr. 
Isaac ‘Thompson had died in May previous, and he purports 
to communicate at this sitting. Mrs. Piper knew of his death. 
The notes do not make clear what was evidential and what 
not. Probably very little of it could be rescued from the sus- 
picion of previous knowledge on the part of Mrs. Piper, and 
as Sir Oliver Lodge assumes the spiritistic theory on other 
grounds, he makes his comments turn upon non-evidential 
incidents in the sitting, namely, the characteristic of trivial 
incidents which he thinks, apart from their importance as 
proof of identity, may indicate that spirits are not in a normal 
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condition after death, at least for a time. He does not limit 
this to the period and conditions for communicating, but 
seems to believe or suppose that a sort of imperfect condition 
of personality prevails. ‘This view has its rights and cer- 
tainly seems to be justified by a superficial estimation of the 
evidence. But I cannot venture to think it scientifically justi- 
fied as yet, in the light of other records which seem to me to 
show that more influential causes of this triviality are to be 
found in the conditions affecting the communication rather 
than normal imperfections of personality on the “ other side.” 
It is, in fact, distinctly stated by another communicator, Mr. 
Myers, through Mrs. Thompson that it is during the act of 
communication that the mental disturbance and imperfection 
occur. 

The next series of messages purport to represent Mr. 
Myers and they include results through a Mrs. Thompson, a 
lady not connected with the sitter and communicator just dis- 
cussed, through Miss Rawson, and through Mrs. Piper, with 
some evidence of cross reference with Mrs. Verrall. The 
importance of the series consists precisely in this fact that a 
number of psychics are represented in it. Mrs. Thompson is 
the psychic upon whom a Report was published some years 
ago by the Society with considerable evidence of the super- 
normal. She knew Mr. Myers before his death and knew 
him well, so that the messages purporting to come from him 
have to be subjected to the appropriate discount. But there 
are little incidents and aspects of them that are probably not 
attributable to any previous knowledge of Mrs. Thompson. 
The matter is so compact and the incidents suggesting the 
identity of Mr. Myers so imbedded in this compact mass of 
statements that it is not easy, perhaps not possible, to segre- 
gate them with ‘the hope of making the case clear. Besides 
the fact that we do not know the limits of Mrs. Thompson’s 
previous knowledge makes it necessary to weigh the record 
by its relation to the same alleged personality in the other 
psychics. Hence for a proper conception of the importance 
of the evidence the reader would have to go to the detailed 
account of Sir Oliver Lodge and we can only remark a few 
incidents here which will indicate the basis of the remarks 
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which we may quote from Sir Oliver Lodge. There is a 
great deal said about the limitations under which the com- 
municator has to send messages. Some points have not re- 
ceived notes of explanation and they might have had evi- 
dential significance. 

The first sitting with Mrs. Thompson was held about a 
month after the death of Mr. Myers on the date of February 
19th, 1901. ‘The only incidents of interest which suggest the 
supernormal are the following. The message “ Earnest does 
not mind now. What do they want to mix me up with him 
for? Do they think I want to shine in his glory?” The 
obituary notice in the London Times had appended a state- 
ment that Mr. Myers had been a joint translator of Homer 
with Mr. Leaf and Andrew Lang, when the fact was that it 
was Mr. Myers’ brother Ernest that had shared this work. 
There is no note making clear whether Mrs. Thompson may 
have known the fact or not, but it has a pertinent meaning. 
An allusion of Prof. Sidgwick’s seeing Trevelyan and him- 
self seems to have importance as a fact not likely known to 
the psychic. But the incident is perhaps the least likely to 
have been known by Mrs. Thompson is the following. 


“ There is plenty of good matter in those papers that I left, if 
it is gone through. You remember the discussion there was over 
Hyslop’s paper and its length? If it is put in too much detail 
there is too much of it; and yet if you put it fully it is there for 
those who want it full; and you can pick out the points too.” 


There is no note attached to this incident so that the 
reader does not know whether there is either any truth in 
the statement or whether Mrs. Thompson likely knew any- 
thing about it or not. I think it extremely improbable that 
she did know anything about it from the nature of the cir- 
cumstances, as it was a matter before the Council of the So- 
ciety. ‘The facts are these so far as I know them. There 
was a good deal of discussion about the length and tedious- 
ness of my Report published afterward in the English Pro- 
ceedings which were in press at the time. I had a consider- 
able correspondence with Dr. Hodgson who was in England 
when it was in press. The Council regarded the Report— 
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and I admit from the ordinary layman’s point of view with 
much justice—as intolerably long and complicated. Mr. 
Myers shared this view of it, tho recognizing with Dr. Hodg- 
son the value of having at least one completely detailed rec- 
ord in print. By paying more than $1,000 for printing it I 
succeeded in having my own way about it. 

Some of the incidents and their interest are mentioned in 
the comments of Sir Oliver Lodge on the sitting as a whole 
and I quote his statements in lieu of the record. 


“The impersonation at this sitting was really a remarkably 
vivid and lifelike one. It occurred only a month after the death 
of F. W. H. Myers, and the state of confusion in which the Myers 
control found itself seemed very natural. Indeed, it would be 
difficult for me to invent an experience or a communication more 
reasonable and natural under the supposed circumstances than 
what we actually got. The necessity for still ‘ convincing Sidg- 
wick’ struck us as amusingly characteristic; so did several other 
little traits, such as that Myers ‘ felt as if he ought to be taking 
notes "—a point on which he was always specially insistent.” 


The second sitting seems to have been unsatisfactory at 
the time tho later reading made it appear better than at first. 
The next sitting cannot be quoted at length as the significant 
incidents are buried in a mass of non-evidential matter and 
besides obtain their import from a comparison with the work 
of Mrs. Verrall. We must be content with Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s summary of the facts and their relation. The corre- 
spondence between Mrs. Thompson’s statements and Mrs. 
Verrall’s automatic writing may be seen in the following se- 
lection, both of the same date. 


May 8th, 1901. 
Mrs. Thompson, Birmingham. Mrs. Verrall, Cambridge. 
9—10.30 P. M. 10—10.30 P. M. 
1. “IT cannot.” 1. “ Non possum (I cannot). 
, “ No power.” 
2. “Some one is calling me 2. “ Doing something else to- 
now.” night.” 
3. “Let me be at rest.” 3. “ Desine (leave off).” 
4. “False things may creep 4. “Falsehood is never far 
in.” away.” 
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These correspondences can hardly be due to chance, what- 
ever explanation we give them, especially when we observe 
the psychological environment in which they are cast. The 
time and circumstances of their occurrence preclude common 
knowledge on the part of the automatists. 

Another very striking set of cross correspondences ap- 
pears in the following. Through Mrs. Thompson Mr. Myers 
was represented as saying: ‘“ They keep on calling me. I 
am wanted everywhere. Do appeal to them not to break 
me up so. How easy to promise and how difficult to fulfil. 
Make one appeal to them to let me rest for two or three 
weeks.” ‘This was on May &th, 1901. Miss Rawson three 
months earlier and soon after the death of Mr. Myers and on 


the date of February 7th, 1901, purported to get the follow- 
ing statements from Mr. Gurney regarding Mr. Myers. 


“T have come to warn you for my friend to implore you not to 
let them call him. He gets no rest day or night. At every sit- 
ting ‘Call Myers! Bring Myers!’ there’s not a place in England 
where they don’t ask for him. It disturbs him; it takes away his 
rest. For God’s sake don’t call him. It is all right for him to 
come of his own accord. What we want for him now is to rise, 
and to forget the earthly things. 

“He can’t help any more. His life was given to it, and that 
must be the help. He was allowed just to say that he continued. 
That was his great desire, but it will help nobody that he should 
be called back, and made to hover near the earth. In fact it will 
only make him earth-bound.” 


In India on January 5th and 6th, 1904, Mrs. Holland was 
the recipient of the following automatic script, purporting to 
come from Mr. Myers. 


“Oh if I could only get to them—could only leave you the 
proof positive that I remember, recall, know, continue...... 
have thought of a simile which may help you to realize the 
‘bound to earth condition’ which persists with me. It is a mat- 
ter very largely of voluntary choice. I am, as it were, actuated 
by the missionary spirit, and the great longing to speak to the 
souls in prison—still in the prison of the flesh—leads me to ‘ ab- 
sent me from felicity awhile.’ ” 
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The discovery of the points of identity in these messages 
may be left to the reader. Whatever explanation they have 
it is certainly not apparent that it is chance. The difference 
in time for the last instance prevents us, as remarked by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, from treating it as evidentially a cross ref- 
erence. Nevertheless, the coincidence in content with the 
previous message through Miss Rawson has its interest. 
The reference to earth-bound conditions involves an idea 
which is not familiar to minds not acquainted with the litera- 
ture of spiritualism, but it means, whether true or not, that 
the deceased are or may be prevented from spiritual progress 
by remaining in earthly environment. Assuming it we might 
understand the character of the communications and what 
the Catholic Church has meant by Purgatory, tho it may 
have colored this idea with the imagination. But whatever 
the analogies in past or present speculation about this con- 
dition the supposition of it explains much in the communica- 
tions from a transcendental world, whether we regard the 
mental condition as one imposed by the voluntary effort to 
remain in that environment to communicate or by the neces- 
sities of death. 

There follows a long series of records from sittings with 
Mrs. Piper. Many of them are taken up with attempts at 
cross correspondence, mostly failures, and the rest of them 
do not present quotable incidents. ‘The next group of facts 
is called the “ Joseph Marble Series.” They are clearly the 
best evidential incidents in the Report, owing to the better 
conditions for protecting the claim that they are supernormal. 

A lady whose pseudonym is Mrs. Grove whose husband 
is still living had an intimate friend by the name of Joseph 
Marble. Both Mr. Marble and Mrs. Grove were obscure 
people, and the friendship of Mrs. Grove for Mr. Marble was 
not known to Mr. Grove. Mr. Marble had died a few years 


_ previous to 1900, and at a sitting with Mrs. Thompson Mrs. 


Marble seemed to get communications from Mr. Marble, 
Mrs. Thompson knowing nothing about the man or the facts 
obtained in her trance. At the beginning of this sitting when 
an article of Mr. Marble’s, a Scotch plaid tie, was placed in 
Mrs. Thompson’s hand a reference was at once made to 
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Stalybridge. This was the place where Mr. Marble had 
some small “ works.” Mrs. Thompson’s hand then touched 
a locket Mrs. Grove was wearing and which had been her 
father’s and said “ You know the old gentleman belonging to 
that locket. He knows all about the Baltic sea.” Mrs. 
Grove’s father had been a sailor. ‘Then a letter of the de- 
ceased friend, Mr. Marble, was given and the reply made that 
it was written by the man that wore the tie. He was said to 
have worn side whiskers; that he had not been dead as long 
as the gentleman who owned the locket; that he disliked 
other people knowing his affairs; that his name was Joe, and 
then the name Joseph Limestone given as his name. This 
substitution of a sort of synonym for the correct name seems 
to be a frequent trick, if I may call it such, of Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s control. He was said to have had pneumonia, for 
which he had actually been treated, and a reference to his 
stomach being doubled up, the fact being that he had appen- 
dicitis instead of pneumonia. 

These are only samples and it would be tedious to quote 
the more personal incidents. What I have given suffices to 
illustrate evidence of the supernormal, while we may refer to 
the Piper sittings where the same personality reported. In 
these latter near the beginning an allusion was made to the 
name Kate, the sister of Mr. Marble being called Kate and 
who had died some time after her brother, and the statement 
made that the shawl which the sitter, Mrs. Grove, was wear- 
ing had been given to Mrs. Grove by this Kate which was 
true. The name Lawrence was given and it was said to be 
that of the lady who had nursed this Kate and was with her 
when she died. ‘The name was wrong, but a lady had nursed 
the person named and was present when she died. Some 
allusion, after much confusion and difficulty, was made to a 
hall where they had danced and to singing which were cor- 
rect, tho not clear enough to make them as evidential as de- 
sirable. Later this Kate was called Kitty, which was more 
correct for the actual usage when living, as she was called 
Aunt Kitty, the reason for calling her Kate at first being ex- 
plained as a necessary concession to the difficulties of Rector, 
the control. Then in the same sitting came the words, 
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“ Brigdt, Brigde. Sounds like Stale Stale Bridge Stale.” 
Stalybridge, as we saw above, was the name of the place 
where Mr. Marble had his works. 

These are very imperfect specimens of the record as a 
whole, but they represent the more salient points of interest 
which can be appreciated without quoting the detailed ac- 
count at length. The full records are justly appreciated by 
Sir Oliver Lodge as good evidence and no doubt the series is 
given its place because the facts are better assured in their 
supernormal character, for outside readers, than those of 
other sitters. Their full import can be appreciated only by 
those who will study the complete records, and I summarize 
them only to give readers of this Journal some idea of the 
other facts in the world which bear out the interpretation 
with which they have become familiar already. Besides 
they carry with them the authority of Sir Oliver Lodge. 

I have already alluded to one defect of the Report and 
that is the paucity of the Notes necessary to make a com- 
plete psychological study of the record, whether subliminal 
or supernormal processes are involved. ‘There are two other 
limitations which should be noticed. The first one is that the 
full detailed records have not been given. The Report, such 
as it is, consists of excerpts from detailed records and it is 
probable that much is omitted which would throw light upon 
the psychological processes and contents of what we have 
and especially upon the conceptions involved in the hypoth- 
eses suggested by the non-evidential matter. It was, of 
course, not the primary object of Sir Oliver Lodge to discuss 
a complete theory of the phenomena, but to show what evi- 
dence existed to suggest or sustain a belief in survival after 
death in some way. ‘That may be a justifiable excuse for lim- 
iting the material which shall be used. But some day we 
shall desire to know what it is that moulds the communica- 
tions and limits their purity and transmission, and then no 
detail will be omitted. The third defect is the limited syn- 
thetic review of the whole from the evidential side. But I 
shall not be hypercritical on this point. Sir Oliver Lodge 
has evidently regarded this as a negligible aspect in the pres- 
ent state of the work, and perhaps with some justice, as we 
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cannot always concede everything to stupidity. Apparently 
it has been his primary desire to assume that the reader of 
these phenomena has some intelligence on the evidential 
question and to open up the larger problem of the conditions 
affecting another life and the relation of it to traditional re- 
ligious conceptions. 

With the question of triviality in the incidents Sir Oliver 
Lodge deals very effectively by showing that even “ an Arch- 
bishop or Savant is willing to play a frivolous childish game 
and otherwise disport himself in spite of his being on the 
brink of eternity in a world of sorrow and sin.” But he 
might also have employed still more effectively the point of 
view which he urges as explaining the source and fragmen- 
tary nature of the incidents suggesting or proving the exist- 
ence of spirits. This is done at the end of the Joseph Marble 
series of experiments. ‘There he had tried a photograph of 
Mr. Marble to see if any recognition of it could be made as 
identifying the alleged communicator. ‘The success. Sir 
Oliver Lodge speaks of the incident, including the phenom- 
ena at large, in the following manner. 


“ The result of this experiment, with other experiences relat- 
ing to the description of the personal appearance of a person 
spoken of in the trance has satisfied me that—whatever may be 
the cause—a visual likeness of the people supposed to be com- 
municating in the trance is sometimes really impressed at the 
time upon the subconscious mind of Mrs. Piper. A _ veridical 
dream impression seems to be caused in these cases; but like 
other dream impressions it fades. The visual impression is 
merely an extension of the impression of character and of speech, 
which is also impressed upon the stratum of her subconscious- 
ness, and is of a similarly evanescent character.” 


_ After a brief synthetic review of the facts in the interest of 
the interpretation for survival after death and stating that it 
has been other facts which may be said to have proved it, Sir 
Oliver Lodge states some things which he thinks the re- 
ligious mind might consider without indulging its usual at- 
titude of sceptical sneering. What he says well illustrates 
or proves the antecedent presumption which religious beliefs 
establish for the possibility of communication with the dead 
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without having to suggest it by the facts of psychical re- 
search. 


‘This Report’s usefulness, if it has any must chiefly lie in the 
additional information to be gleaned from it regarding the process 
and the difficulties of conscious inter-communion between our 
own minds and whatever stratum of consciousness is operating 
in them on the other side. The hypothesis of surviving intelli- 
gence and personality,—not only surviving but anxious and able 
with difficulty to communicate,—is the simplest and most 
straightforward, and the only one that fits the facts. But the 
process of communication is sophisticated by many influences, so 
that it is very difficult, perhaps at present impossible, to disen- 
tangle and exhibit clearly the part that each plays. 

“One thing that conspicuously suggests itself is that we are 
here made aware, through these trivial and illuminating facts, of 
a process which by religious people has always been recognized 
and insisted on, namely the direct interaction of incarnate and 
discarnate mind,—that is to say, an intercourse between mind 
and mind in more than one grade of its existence, by means apart 
from, and independent of, the temporary mechanism of the body. 

“The facts indeed open the way to a perception of the influ- 
ence of spirit generally, as a guiding force in human and terres- 
trial affairs,—active not under the exceptional circumstances of 
trance alone, but always and constantly and normally,—so uni- 


formly active in fact that by ordinary people its agency is un- 
detected and unperceived.” 


Such a view is not here defended by Sir Oliver Lodge. It 
is only suggested as one which psychic research will have to 
consider in the progress of its work. It must be apparent to 
all who have studied the facts at large that the claims of the 
spiritualists in this respect must be considered, if only to be 
rejected as not evidentially supported. There are many facts 
which would suggest the hypothesis and whatever we may 
think of the evidence for its truth in a limited sense there are 
many obstacles to be overcome in sustaining it as more than 
a casual phenomenon. Various difficulties connected with 
communication between our own subliminal and normal con- 
sciousness may be greatly increased for the transmission of 
influences from a discarnate mind to the normal conscious- 
ness of the living, even tho we proved beyond a doubt that 
this transmission was easy and constant between the discar- 
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nate and the subliminal of the living. What we should have 
to do in this latter condition would be to investigate more 
fully both the nature of subliminal or subconscious phenom- 
ena and their relation to the normal consciousness. On both 
of these questions we know very little. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Members will recall that our policy has been to give them 
three months to pay their membership fees before dropping 
their names from the list. For the convenience of members 
this policy will be modified for the future, so as to give a 
longer time, if necessary, for the payment of fees. But we 
shall shorten the time for signifying their desire to withdraw 
from membership, resolving to regard their failure to signify 
this before a certain date as evidence of their intention to re- 
main. Hence we shall adopt the plan of holding all members 
responsible for their fees after February Ist, provided they 
have not sent in their resignations previous to that date. 
This will both enable members to pay their dues at times 
most convenient to themselves and at the same time to esti- 
mate the fund upon which we can rely for publications. As 
the preliminary fund which we obtained, minus the amount 
funded for endowment, has been mostly used up in the work, 
the character and amount of the publications must depend 
upon the amount of fees collectible during the year. We 
have over 800 members of all ranks and this number will suf- 
fice to keep the publications at their present character for 
several years, with the material already on hand. It is 


hoped that there will be the usual support and sacrifices for 
the work. 


We call the reader’s attention to the reply of Miss Bates 
to our review of her book in the July Journal and entitled 
“Speculations and Experiences.” It will be the policy of 
this publication to encourage similar correspondence or com- 
munications, especially in the service of removing any mis- 
understandings that may arise from our own discussions. 
We do not intend to engage in controversy about the points 
raised, but prefer to let others have the last word. We have 
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only one remark to make regarding the discussion and this 
will be for both Miss Bates and the reader an explanation of 
the motive which lies behind many a discussion in this Journal. 
Certain questions often require examination and analysis that 
can get consideration in no other effective way than in a re- 
view and we are just mischievous enough to whip some peo- 
ple over other people’s shoulders. | 


The Editor is very glad to announce the first Memorial 
Membership of $200, which came a few days ago, before the 
present number of the Journal went to press. It is in mem- 
ory of Miss Annette Bishop, who was an artist and poet. 
Before the end of her life she became much interested in the 
phenomena which engage the attention of the Society. In 
commemoration of her own experiences she wrote the fol- 
lowing poem. 


A New Life. 


Ever, evermore regretting, 

Suns that have had their setting, 
Dreading future steeps to climb 

I have lingered, faint and weary, 
Looking backward to the time 

When my being, fresh and cheery, 
Hastened onward to its prime. 


Now with brighter visions burning, 
From the past my spirit turning 
In the future seeks its home; 
Angel wings are folded o’er me, 
And I listen, rapt and dumb, 
To the loved ones gone before me, 
While they whisper, “ Sister come.” 


One unseen is ever near me, 
Buried brother, risen in light! 

With his thrilling angel fingers 
Clasped in mine, my way is bright 

And my spirit no more lingers 
Mourning o’er its springtime’s flight. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. ; 


Prediction. 


Readers will recall the experiences of Mr. Brereton in an 
earlier number of the Journal (p. 356). The following has its 


interest as connected with predictions. Mr. B. writes as fol- 
lows to me. 


August 12th, 1908. 
My dear Sir: 

I think I mentioned to you that I had been astonished at the 
wonderfully accurate forecasts regarding the weather conditions 
I received on the Ouija board during the past few years, which 
have excelled both in accuracy and in time of forecast anything 
emanating from the Weather Bureau in Portland. The following 
is the latest test. We have been having several weeks of very 
dry and warm weather, with prevailing summer winds from the 
north and northwest. On Friday, the 24th of last month, we 
were told that rain would come on my son’s wedding day, August 
12th. That is to-day and it is now raining as I write this, and the 
sky is completely hid by clouds, wind from the southwest. In this 
morning’s Oregonian I find the following forecast made for 
Wednesday (to-day) by the Weather Bureau official in charge: 
“For Portland and vicinity, fair, moderate temperature, north- 
westerly winds.” Sincerely yours, 

R. M. BRERETON. 


The following is the record of the Ouija board experiment 
mentioned above and conveyed in a separate account but on 
the same date. 


“ (August 1908). . On Friday, July 24th, I asked this question. 
“When will we get rain?’ The answer to this was: ‘ Not until 
Cloudie’s wedding day.’ (‘Cloudie’ refers to my son Cloudes- 
ley, whose wedding was fixed for August 12th.) Between July 
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24th and August 12th there are nineteen days, the extent in time 
of this forecast. The weather continued fine and warm all 
through this period and up to midnight August 11th. My aneroid 
showed little change during this period reading from 29° 70 to 
29° 80. At about 7 A. M. August 12th it commenced to rain and 
rained all day, wind from the southwest. ‘The daily meteorolog- 
ical report by the Local Forecaster in Portland for Wednesday, 
August 12th, reads thus: ‘ Portland and vicinity, Wednesday 
fair, moderate temperature, northwesterly winds.’ This report 
was made at 5 P. M., Pacific time, August 12th.” 


Possible Telepathy or Clairvoyance. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 10, 1907. 
My dear Dr. Funk: 

I have just had a rather extraordinary experience, in which | 
think you will be interested. One of the leading members of 
Plymouth Church has a son who occasionally drinks. His 
mother, a woman of fifty-five, has been much disturbed about the 
son, a young man of twenty-five or twenty-eight. Last January 
I knew that the son had gone to another city, and while there had 
been drinking, and returned the next day showing signs of dissi- 
pation. T’wo months passed by, and the experience was repeated 
in another city. In April the mother returned home from the 
South. When the evening came, she asked her son to come to 
her bedroom, and made him sit down beside her, and began by 
saying, “ Now I want you to tell me all about what has happened 
in Don’t deceive me. I saw you in the hotel, I saw you 
surrounded by men, and I saw you when you took the first 
drink.” He then told his mother what had happened, thinking 
all the time that some one present had written his mother. After 
that chapter had been thoroughly discussed, she said, ‘“ Now | 
want you to tell me what happened in (such and such) a city.” 
He then discovered that she knew all about this event. The hus- 
band and son had both carefully guarded the secret from the 
mother. ‘The father came to me with a full statement of it. An- 
other experience, in a way, prepared both husband and son for 
this strange knowledge. Several years ago the wife wakened 
her husband up, saying that her son had just suffered a railroad 
accident in the South, and the next day brought a message from 
him, saying that he had been injured but that his injuries were 
slight, and the railroad accident occurred at the very hour in the 
night when the mother saw the event. I have been investigating 
the matter, and can find no break in the testimony. How do you 
account for the experience? 

Faithfully yours, 
NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 
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Brooklyn, June 10, 1907. 
My dear Prof. Hyslop: 
The lady who had the experience, and saw her son, etc., is 


unwilling that I should give out the story. But for this I would 
gladly fulfill your request. 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


It is to be deplored that the party mentioned in this inci- 
dent would not consent to recording the details of the experi- 
ence. It might not have received such notice as it now 
obtains had an account of it been made. But it has been 
deemed wise to give an example of the kind of difficulty that 
psychic research has to meet in connection with people who 
claim to be intelligent and yet leave the reporting of the 
truth to those with whom they decline to associate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ Speculations and Incidents.” 


Whilst thanking Dr. Hyslop for his very kind, and on the 
whole, appreciative notes upon my little book entitled “Do the 
Dead Depart?”’, I hope he will allow me to make a few notes of 
my own with regard to his criticisms. I think most of the points 
of difference between us are, as usual, a question of the exact 
meaning of words, and this brings home to one, with great force, 
the unfortunate limitations of language. If we overload each 
sentence with explanatory interpolations to modify and restrict 
each word to our special application of it, well! “that way mad- 
ness lies” for the unfortunate victim who becomes our reader. 
If we don’t do this, then we lay ourselves open to misconception, 
no matter how carefully we may have struggled to guard against 
it. 

For example; I had supposed that nothing could be more clear 
than my earnest and even passionate desire not to impose my 
personal ideas and tentative theorizing upon any other human 
being. Yet an exceptionally intelligent man, such as Doctor 
Hyslop, considers it advisable to write “ Speculations and Ex- 
periences ” in the current number of the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research with the special object of delivering 
my readers from the danger of identifying my baseless theories 
with true scientific pronouncements; a danger which he thinks 
likely to arise from the very fact that my book as a whole, is 
written (as he very kindly remarks) in an honest and intelligent 
manner. Could anything more clearly show the hopelessness of 
conveying one’s real standpoint in any form of language? 

Now to proceed to several points raised in the paper, which | 
have read with great interest. I must confess that it had not 
struck me (nor does it now strike me) that the fact of indicating 
that my book, although written as honestly as I could write it, 
has no strictly evidential value, should preclude my being allowed 
to discuss possible theories in a chatty and friendly manner. My 
“frank avowal” was intended as a warning of the very kind 
which Dr. Hyslop considers it necessary to emphasize. But he 
does more than this. He questions my right to discuss any 
“speculative issues” even after so frankly warning my readers 
to attach no special value to my theories and to remember that 
they represent merely a personal point of view. Surely after such 
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a “frank avowal”’ one is at liberty to give one’s own very tenta- 
tive thoughts on subjects of such vital importance, as to which 
we know so little and must of necessity—as intelligent human 
beings—think so much? Such writing would be obviously out 
of place and indefensible, in the pages of Dr. Hyslop’s Journal or 
of any other scientific magazine. It appears to me perfectly 
legitimate in a book of this kind, especially when the author has 
been careful to warn his or her readers, that theory is only per- 
missible where it is never for a moment identified with fact. 


As regards the word supernatural (p. 375) I was obviously com- 
bating a superstitious use of the word, which has made it, quite 
reasonably, antagonistic to any scientific mind. To insist upon 
calling psychical or any other phenomena Supernatural, is to claim 
that we know all about the natural and just where the pegs ought 
to be put in to “ mark out the claim ”—gquod est absurdum—con- 
sidering that we have had to shift these pegs over and over again 
in the past; even as regards present physical life. Dr. Hyslop 
is of course at liberty to regard as natural all that has been hith- 
erto accepted under that term, and as Supernatural, all that has 
not yet been “ pegged out” by the human intelligence. This is 
a perfectly clear, but also I venture to suggest, a somewhat ar- 
bitrary and limited distinction? 

In trying to interest the general reader and avert the wrath 
of the more scientific mind (with both of whom, the word “ super- 
natural” is generally identified with illusion or imposture) I felt 
myself justified in indicating the more comprehensive and cosmic 
sense of the word natural. Where are we going to place our 
pegs? At the end of our own little estate? or to hold them in 
readiness for further fields—first of vision; and then of conquest? 


Again; as regards Death. I never denied the occurrence of 
death as Dr. Hyslop seems almost to suggest; nor had I the least 
desire to “ perpetuate ” any “illusion.” I merely emphasized the 
undoubted fact (for all except rank materialists) that it is only 
the physical body that “dies.” Certainly we may be said to 
“ die ’—as regards the body; as we may be said to “ slip out of a 
~ coat,” although it is the great coat that slips off our physical 

ody. 

I am willing to abide by my words “a man cannot die,” pre- 
mising that I take “man” to include the entire man, which is surely 
reasonable? A great coat does not represent the whole of a man. 
There is in addition, the physical body, which I look upon, in this 
respect, as a second coat; to be also shed. ‘The outer great coat is 
shed when he undresses himself: the next great coat is shed 
when Death undresses him. 


I have clearly stated that, my book not being purely scientific, 
I am not addressing the “thorough paced materialist.” Dr. 


Hyslop says it is a “ great error” on my part to assert that thor- 
ough paced materialists are an expiring race. Again, this is 
merely a question of definitions. His definition of such a person 
appears to be (p. 378, line 4) one who is not yet “ converted to 
psychical research or spiritism.” I need not say that I was look- 
ing upon materialism from a much less specialized point of view. 
My peg would be placed here even beyond those who consider 
that all such human phenomena as thought, emotion, sensation, 
etc., may be mere products of the physical brain and therefore de- 
pendent upon the latter for existence of any kind. My peg would 
be placed to mark out those who assert that this is the case and 
that no other conception is reasonable or tenable; the people in 
short who would deny the force of Sir Oliver Lodge’s brilliant 
illustrations of a smashed organ not necessitating an extinguished 
organist; or the historical breaking of the Atlantic cable not in- 
volving the destruction of America and England. Any material- 
ist more open-minded than this, is not “past praying for,” 
whether he be a psychical researcher or has entirely refused al- 
legiance to the idea of possible communication with the discar- 
nate. It was the dogmatic materialist—of whom there were 
quite a number, twenty or thirty years ago—that I spoke of as 
being as rare as a dead donkey; thanks, amongst other factors, to 
the late boulevenement of scientific opinion, with regard to the real 
nature of matter. 


Coming to the second and third paragraphs (on p. 378) deal- 
ing with clairaudience and clairvoyance, I may at once admit that 
I find here justification for Dr. Hyslop’s remark that “ there is a 
whole mass of debatable metaphysics in this which is assumed.” 
But I must again remind Dr. Hyslop that | am writing avowedly 
from the standpoint of purely personal experiences and that at 
present, it is impossible to “ prove’ the existence of clairvoyance 
or clairaudience in any final and universal manner. To those 
who have had personal experience of either or both—the ques- 
tion is settled, for them; and they have as much right to speak 
with decision upon this subject as upon the question, let us say, 
of the effect of certain food upon their digestion; or any other 
personal matter. Dr. Hyslop would not object to their speaking 
with confidence on such questions. It is true these are personal 
physical facts. But surely one has the same rights as regards per- 
sonal metaphysical facts, under similar personal evidential condi- 
tions? In either case the facts are personal to the speaker and 
not of universal application. In writing this chapter on clair- 
voyance, I am frankly assuming that my readers, as a whole, 
accept the idea of some body more ethereal than the outer phys- 
ical, as covering for that mysterious essence which we elect to 
call SPIRIT—the divine spark in man. We may call this cover- 
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ing, the etheric body or the astral body or the spirit body. Some 
prefer the last as being the Pauline distinction. All these terms 
are to some extent arbitrary, the only really vital matter is to 
understand what is meant when any one of the alternative terms 
is mentioned. Now as | was not writing a scientific treatise but 
was writing for those who are willing to admit the existence of 
some such super-physical covering, it seems to me the most rea- 
sonable and legitimate conclusion; that when certain specially 
gifted persons, called mediums, see and hear what the normal man 
does not see and hear, they are functioning, however inadequately, 
from this inner covering, which, if an organic body (can we as- 
sume it to be less than this?) must surely possess higher physical 
organs, capable of conveying the sensations of sight and hearing 
to a far more extended degree than our “ physical-body ” eyes 
and ears? Again: there are several well attested cases of the 
double seeing and hearing (as well as being seen and heard) 
which surely prove that some perceptive senses must be attached 
to the inner body? 

For instance: in the well attested case of Bishop Walsham 
How. Where he and his sister made a sudden detour on their 
journey to Yorkshire (?) in order to visit friends in another 
county and on arrival at their original destination were met at the 
door by their Yorkshire hostess who said at once “ Don’t tell me 
the cause of delay—/ will tell you what happened last night.” She 
then proceeded to give an accurate account of their previous 
evening with numerous trivial but very evidential circumstances, 
mentioning a special sofa in the room and making the remarkable 
observation, that, although she did not in the least understand 
how it happened, “ She had certainly found herself sitting on that 
sofa the night before and had seen and heard all that went on.” 


Of course it would be possible, here as elsewhere, to suggest a 
dream, plus telepathic communication between the Walsham 
Hows and their hostess; but I think Dr. Hyslop would be the 
first to suggest that in a case of such extraordinary detail, this 
would be stretching the telepathic theory beyond any legitimate 
bounds of experience. If the simpler explanation should always 
be sought for first, then it is certainly simpler to suppose that the 
lady was present for a time, in her etheric or astral and therefore, 
invisible body ; and saw and heard what was going on. ‘The non- 
appearance of her expected guests would of necessity induce her 
thoughts to be directed towards them and their possible sur- 
roundings. 

Phantasms of the living may undoubtedly, in many cases, be 
purely subjective to the percipient. ‘This does not invalidate the 
evidence for cases where these have been consciously or uncon- 
sciously, projected by the agent. The words Phantoms and Phan- 
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tasms are unfortunate as begging the question by suggesting il- 
lusion, which has no physical reality back of it. My suggestion 
is that in many such cases there is a (higher) physical reality 
back of it in the shape of an etheric body which may become vis- 
ible to some others, under certain special conditions. It may be 
as well here to explain that I use the term etheric body merely 
as a matter of convenience and not in any sense as begging the 
question. It is clumsy to be forced to say in each instance 
“ etheric or astral or spirit body.” 

If Dr. Hyslop objects to my talking of a “ higher physical 
reality ” my answer is that I must call it something and that I will 
call it anything he likes; so long as we both know what we are 
talking about! 

On page 380, line 14, Dr. Hyslop speaks of “ the anomaly of 
being in the body at one place, normally conscious and really seeing 
objects which we should naturally suppose required our presence 
elsewhere,” as making the telepathic theory more natural. But 
in the Walsham How and similar cases, the body is probably not 
normally conscious but asleep or in some temporary state of 
trance. The Yorkshire hostess was probably asleep at the time, 
as it was a late Christmas party festivity in which she joined so 
unaccountably. 

Extended visual and auditory capacity of the etheric body 
organs, would meet other cases quite as well as the telepathic 
theory—probably no one explanation ever really covers all the 
ground, only we are naturally inclined to favor one special theory 
and to make it as elastic as possible. I am quite willing to accept 
the telepathic theory within all reasonable bounds, but the most 
elastic substance has a breaking point; if we stretch it too far. 


Dr. Hyslop takes exception to my remark that the etheric 
body is still matter, in a greater state of tenuity. Again I must 
remind him that I am theorizing and philosophizing and am not 
writing a scientific essay. It is reasonable to assume that the 
spirit body, which we have at least apostolic, as well as experi- 
mental authority for saying we already possess, must still be 
matter of some sort, although possessing capacities which are not 
normal as a rule, to the physical body. My physical body is not 
less matter than the physical body of the oyster, but it has far 


more extended capacities, even without taking the etheric body 
into account. 


For those who accept any evolutionary theory, it would be 
difficult to imagine the very next shell or covering of the real man 
as not being composed of any kind of matter. 

May I here make one small correction? On page 381, line 22, 


Dr. Hyslop says of me, “ She even goes so far as to indicate that 
there is any number of ‘ spirit bodies ’ for the various incarnations 
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of the spirit.” I did not indicate that there is any number of any- 
thing! My words were much more modest. I said (Do the Dead 
Depart? page 116, line 6), “ We do not know how many still more 
attenuated forms of manifestation may exist beyond the etheric 
and in due time form envelopes for the ever advancing human 
entity.’ 

I cannot understand why Dr. Hyslop objects to my saying 
“nobody has ever seen a spirit.” I am obviously referring to 
physical sight here. Has any one, with the physical eyes ever 
seen that mysterious entity which we know exists back of our 
phenomenal self and which we feel to be our truest self? 

I could not possibly have asserted that “ what we call spirit is 
really fine matter.” It was the etheric body which I spoke of as fine 
matter. My reason for discarding the term “ spirit body” in 
favor of “ etheric body ” is simply because the former expression 
may lead to this very misconception. To me the “ spirit body ” 
and the “ spirit”? can never be convertible terms. Personally, I 
reserve the word “ spirit” to indicate that divine mystery which 
dwells in each one of us—the ultimate reality of the-man whom 
God formed in His own image—the reality which not one of us 
has ever seen, either with physical or super-physical eyes. Here 
again we run up against the old question of definitions. 

Dr. Hyslop says (page 382, line 5) “All that any one requires 
to mean by ‘ spirit’ is, that something else than the familiar mat- 
ter, is concerned in the survival of consciousness.” This is his 
view of the word “ spirit ” but, as first indicated, it is not my view 
at all and therefore I could not truthfully use the word in that 
connection. What he calls “ spirit” here, is exactly that which I 
should call “ psychic,’ for to me, spirit is that essence in man 
which goes deeper even than the soul. Whatever this may be, 
it certainly is not, merely “ anything else except the familiar matter.” 

As regards Reincarnation, my views are so absolutely tenta- 
tive and not dogmatic that I will not waste time on the subject 


but must notice one or two objections which Dr. Hyslop presents 
to my remarks upon it. 


I think he makes too much of the outer physical appearance 
of sex, as being identical with personality in any wide sense. 
We all know men who are essentially feminine and women who 
are essentially masculine. It is the essential masculine and the 
essential feminine which count. The outer embodiment in such 
cases may merely correspond with the tunic which a woman 
dons when she takes the “ part ” of a page; or the woman’s cloth- 
ing in which a stage hero escapes from prison. 


I am quite in agreement with Dr. Hyslop, that St. Paul’s doc- 


trine of the spirit body has nothing to do with Reincarnation; 
but I do not think that personal identity need be lost with personal 
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memory, as he asserts. If this were the case, as we grow older, 
most of us would be losing our personal identity at an alarming 
rate! Since a second severe attack of rheumatic fever last year, 
my memory has been seriously impaired (only for a time I trust) 
but my personality is as strong as ever—the latter depends upon 
temperament; tastes required ; temptations succumbed to or com- 
bated ; in fact, upon character. With some, the evolution of char- 
acter is so slow a process, that one, short incarnation here seems 
scarcely worth while, anymore than it would be worth while to 
send a backward and lazy pupil to an excellent school for a single 
term. Others again seem to evolve morally and spiritually at a 
rate so obvious that outsiders often remark of some man or 
woman “ How wonderfully such a one has changed and devel- 
oped since such a sorrow or experience came to him or to her!” 

Now if I believed absolutely and finally in Reincarnation 
(which I do not, as a matter of fact, for the evidence is insuffi- 
cient) I should certainly point out that the entire loss of an ante- 
cedent physical memory, is perfectly compatible with starting a 
new earth life, from the point of character (the true personality) 
acquired through the experiences of the last incarnation. ‘To 
my view, the mere memory of earth incidents and locations, does 
not affect the personality in any serious degree, because, for me, 
personality lies in character and temperament and not in the out- 
ward events of an earth life or even its passing emotions. 

This again shows, that Dr. Hyslop means one thing and I 
mean another, by the same word. If we could only communicate 
with each other telepathically, we should probably find ourselves 
in far greater mental harmony! On page 385, he says, “ The 
fact that memory prevails between the present and the next state, 
and that none is established between the present and supposed 
past existence, is so much against re-incarnation, at least as evi- 
dentially sustained.” 

May I venture to criticise my critic by suggesting that in his 
first sentence here, he is “ hoist with his own petard?” Would 
not the scientific world, with few exceptions, accuse him of “ set- 
ting up a disputable metaphysics” by asserting continuity of 
memory between this stage and the next, as a fact? But apart 
from this, the argument has no cogency if we assume, as the Re- 
incarnationist undeniably does assume, that the dip into Lethe 
is intentional and carries with it obvious educational value. 


If we only avoided the mistakes of a past life owing to our 
memory of past results, the moral value of free choice would be lost. 
This would probably not apply to the next stage in the soul’s evo- 
lution, which is presumably either rest or progress ; or a combina- 
tion of the two—whereas, Reincarnation, at best, is a case of 
“réculer pour mieux sauter.” 


| 
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It does not seem to me quite fair to speak of physical Birth 
(page 385) as a disincarnation, although it leads to an injurious 
suggestion; but is not this rather a case of “ equivocating with 
terms?” It seems scarcely admissible to say of Birth that it is 
“a rejection of maternal embodiment ” without at the same time 
admitting that it is the emergence of the entity in its own embodi- 
ment? ‘To emerge from the prison house of the maternal flesh 
and to emerge from the prison house of one’s own flesh may cer- 
tainly be considered analogous; but the first perfect manifesta- 
tion of the human flesh body can scarcely be legitimately called a 
Disincarnation ? 

Personally I am delighted to find that Dr. Hyslop approves of 
my chapter on materialization and finds little to criticize in it. 
lt seems almost ungracious to remind him that probably the next 
critic would condemn this chapter im toto and consider it the 
great blot upon an otherwise harmless book! ‘The fact is that 
our standard of criticism as of everything else must be of necessity 
personal to ourselves, struggle as we may to be impartial and im- 
personal. 


This merely means that we are human beings, with human 
limitations. 

I will not call this paper a Defence, but rather an explanation 
of my position. I will close it by saying, in Dr. Hyslop’s own 
words, “ that it seems an ungracious task to carp ” at any features 
in his interesting and careful remarks upon “ Speculations and 
I-xperiences ” when | feel that he has done me more than justice 
on the whole and that he has written of my book in such a kindly 
and sympathetic manner. 


E. KATHERINE BATES. 


MR. CARRINGTON’S THEORY OF EUSAPIA PALLA- 
DINO. 


In an article about Eusapia Palladino in McClure’s Magazine 
for October, 1909, Mr. Carrington has something to say that re- 
minds one that explanations are dangerous, when not based on 
adequate scientific knowledge. He says (page 665) : 


“It may be said, also, that the majority of the investigators 
who have issued reports oppose a spiritistic interpretation of the 
facts, and rather incline to the belief that we deal, in Eusapia’s 
case, with the operation of an unknown but intelligent force,— 
directed, perhaps, by the subconsciousness of the medium—which 
has the capacity, at times, of externalizing itself, as it were, and 
creating images and phantasms, etc.” 
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Mr. Carrington here represents the majority of investigators 
as denying that the force is spiritistic and at the same time 
affirming that it is an “intelligent force.” In other words he 
puts them in the curious position of holding that there is some - 
“intelligent force” that is not spirit, or else that spirit is non- 
intelligent. 


The latter alternative flatly contradicts generally accepted 
ideas. “Intelligent force” is usually regarded as of the essence 
of spirit. Indeed for all scientific purposes the universally ac- 
cepted definition of spirit, is in effect, something other than a 
brain or a physical organism, and that is conscious and exhibits in- 
telligence and will. It should be observed in passing that though 
defined as something distinct from any physical organism spirit 
as usually known is associated with a body, and proof that it 
has an actual or objective existence, or proof of spiritualism as 
against materialism, must rest upon evidence of its continued ex- 
istence after having been dissociated from its body by death. 
This must be obtained, if at all, by some manifestation by which 
it can be identified, coming through other channels. 

Turning now to the other alternative, one is tempted to ask 
what can be meant by an “intelligent force” that is not spirit. 
There is no evidence that there is any such thing. We-have no 
knowledge of any “intelligent forces” other than those associated 
with will and consciousness. Indeed, the only force we know 
anything about as a final cause is that of will thus associated. 


What, then, is to be thought of an explanatiOn based on an 
“intelligent force” that excludes a spiritistic interpretation. 
Perhaps an avowed materialist might undertake to reply. 


In the closing paragraph of the same article Mr. Carrington 
appears to venture something further in the way of explanation. 
He says: 


“It is obvious that if these phenomena occurring in the pres- 
ence of Mme. Palladino are genuine, they are of the greatest im- 
portance to science, since they indicate the existence of a force or 
forces unrecognized by physical science as it exists today. There 
is no a priori objection to the existence of such a force, since the 
nature of the vital action within the human body is but little 
understood, and it is only necessary to conceive that this vital or 
nervous energy might extend, at times, beyond the periphery of 
the body (whereas, normally, it is terminated at the surface) in 
order to account for many of the phenomena observed. Cer- 
tainly such a theory would not explain the more remarkable phe- 
nomena,—such as the appearance of heads and hands,—and these 
remain absolutely inexplicable.” 
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Does Mr. Carrington really intend to suggest that mysterious 
facts can be explained by some little understood force—a vague 
something about which nothing is known beyond the facts it is 
invoked to explain? A fact, considered by itself and apart from 
other things, needs no explanation. Indeed, it can have none. 
Explanation only shows how it is related to other and more fa- 
miliar facts. In its onward march science is confronted at every 
step by new and novel phenomena, and one of its principal func- 
tions is to explain them, or to discover how they should be articu- 
lated, with things already observed, in a coherent system in- 
tended to represent with as much fidelity as possible some aspect 


of the universe in which law and order are believed to reign 
throughout. 


Though Mr. Carrington admits that this assumed vital force is 
little understood he proposes by it to explain such unusual man- 
ifestations as moving furniture and smashing tables without the 
intervention of any of the ordinary mechanical means, notwith- 
standing the fact these strange phenomena have no obvious con- 
nection with any vital forces known to the physiologist and biol- 


ogist and defined in terms of circulation, respiration and assimi- 
lation. 


These singular exhibitions do, however, display abundant 
evidence of will and a directing intelligence other than that of the 
medium, and therefore have manifest spiritistic associations. 
Why, then, should the explanation of such facts be looked for in 
some little known or newly invented vital force. Can anything 
illuminating be found in such a suggestion? What has it to offer 
in preference to a natural interpretation? 

It is to be observed that Mr. Carrington has an article in the 
October Journal covering substantially the same ground but that 
his explanation is omitted, which makes one suspect a friendly 
editor may have tried to shield him from criticism. Evidently he 
does not himself feel much confidence in his proposed theory 
since he admits that even this externalization of vital force does 
not explain all the phenomena. 


But why invent theories that do not cover the entire field? 
Why not content one’s self with stating the facts and then wait 
for their explanation till some theory can be framed to cover that 
large group of kindred manifestations now well attested as facts. 
There is a single question of fact that remains to be definitely de- 
termined to the satisfaction of the scientific mind. Is there evi- 
dence that amounts to proof that the spirit of man survives his 
bodily death. Strong evidence sustaining an affirmative answer 
has already been accumulated and the near future appears to have 
something further to offer. Many of those best fitted to judge 
now accept the proof as sufficient and encourage the hope that it 
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will become conclusive. When this is generally accepted the 
comprehensive theory is already formulated and awaits an appli- 
cation to a great variety of phenomena now made the subject of 
much fantastic speculation. This fact, if it be a fact, calls for a 
theory of nature and its manifestations that will revolutionize the 
scientific conceptions in a great variety of ways and call for prac- 
tical application of the greatest moment to the world. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Hindu Magic. By Hereward Carrington. Published by The An- 
nals of Psychical Science. London, England. 


This little book of fifty-two pages is printed from The Annals 
of Psychical Science, and represents a very useful one for the public 
at the present time. We are always hearing about the remark- 
able phenomena that occur in India and no one gives us satisfac- 
tory evidence that anything half so interesting occurs as what we 
can witness on the stage any time in the performances of the or- 
dinary conjurer. One of these stories I have heard for fifteen 
years, a story that originated out of whole cloth in the office of a 
western paper and represented events that never occurred in any 
form in India. It seems impossible to disillusion the public about 
it. Cf. Journal of the English Society, Vol. V, pp. 84-86. To all 
believers in this sort of thing this little book will be a great help. 
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